ight: 


A Journal of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical Research, 


“Liont! More aur! “ —Goethe 


— — — 7 . 
No, dog — Vor. XVI. (a-. SATURDAY, 
7 NOTES BY THE WAY. 


. n. 8. Salt’s Suelloy. Poet and Pioneer; A bio- 
hic 1 (London: Wm. Reeves), is a somewhat 
; iz including the writer's Shelley Monograph 
es Principles’ (1892), and sundry fragments 
. that have appeared from time to time. 
t sets out to interpret Shelley, not to criticise or 
im; and certainly he is well built and well 

or his task, Shelley has had the rare ill-luck to 
to one and as an angel with a flaming sword 
+ but it was not all ill-luck. He was not a con- 
person at all, and assuredly not a nineteenth 
mpound. Essentially, he was a sensitive—a kind 
4 ly-strun rp that had to vibrate with every breath, 

| pale ase child's i in slumber, or shrill as a witch's prophetic 
"Sean —any way, an intensely interesting subject. The 
a lovely portrait of Shelley: but we have never 

i er. ed in it. It is far too pretty and placid—though 


N „ Elmy (Congleton, Cheshire) is send- 
4 series of four Letters on ‘ Wowan and the Law,’ 
, notwithstanding all that has been done, 
is still fettered in the battle of life. We have 
at the Gospel of Spiritualism is the Gospel of 
Justice. The arbitrary disqualification of 
aywhere is unjust and foolish, because it is 
al. We think all good Spiritualists will 


— 
owing :— 


, written for a special and limited purpose, are 


ion on the points with which they deal. 

ed, however, that they do not profess to be u 
nt of woman's case and claims, but deal almost 
the injustice from which she still suffers as 
An exhaustive treatment of the injustice 
women, on the sole ground of sex, would 
volume, Here it must sullice to indicate 
1 = 

inheritance, which favours male, at the 
, and which combined with— 

ctions, legal and customary, on women's 
nds keeps the overwhelming 


stem, with male judges of every 


usively, so that no woman in * free’ 
“tried by her peor.’ 
nomalies of our local administrative 


ment: 


“WHATEVER born MAKE MANIPEST is LIGHT,”~Paul, 
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story about his doctrine of ‘salvation by grace’ is u very 
mellow one: 


It is well that a man can't save himself; for if a man could 
only work his own way into Heaven, you never would hear the 
last of it. Why, down here in this world, if a man happens to 
get a little ahead of his fellows, and scrapes a few thousand 
dollars to; gether, you'll hear him bragging about his being ‘ a self- 
made man’ and telling how he began as a poor boy and worked 
his way up in the world, I've heard so much of this sort of 
thing that I’m sick and tired of the whole business; and I'm 
glad we shan't have men bragging through all eternity how they 
worked their way into Heaven. 


A friend of long ago writes :— 


It may interest you to learn that, after more than twenty 
years of somnolence, mediumship returned to me unswught 
about six months ago, and in far greater force than on the first 
oceasion. Oh, it was glorious! for with the writing power 
came prophetic and inspirational guidance. It came suddenly, 
not so much with actual caligraphy as what I mentioned in one 
of my pamphlets, finger writing,’ i.¢., one's hand seized by the 
magnetic force and sentences rapidly traced on any handy 
surface, It would be too long to touch more than the fringe of 
this subject. Now, I write very little, for mental impression 
has been substituted for it, and I can only describe the life 1 
lead as « dual one, and fully realise the opening announcement 
of ny mediumship twenty-five years ago and repeated at the 
return thereof: ‘Heaven and earth are one.’ To such an 
extent is this manifest that I have sometimes thought we might 
be living in the first resurrection dimly foreseen by St. Paul, 
and this view has been spiritually confirmed. 

But, while allowed to enjoy largely the blessings of medium- 
ship, I have also had experience of its fearful dangers, and some 
insight into the laws that govern it. I do not expect there will 
ever be any very high or sustained manifestations of spirit 
power in England. Our climate and habits are opposed to it, 
except for a low class of forces, not necessarily evil, however. 
A perfectly pure and dry atmosphere seems for one thing 
essential, I was at Bath when the manifestations commenced 
here. The London smoke interferes terribly with them. Strict 
vegetarianism and abstention from all fermented liquors are 
also indispensable to good spirit converse. In fact, mediumship 
has its laws, and their strict observance is, I strongly feel, 
essential to safe steerage through the rocks and pitfalls that 
abound therein on all sides. I feel bound, however, to say that 
according to my teaching and experience, it is most unjust to 
aceuse a professional medium (if such still exist, which I know 
not) of fraudulent intentions in demanding darkness. Light is 
absolutely prohibitive to the activity of at least some spirit 
forces. The electric light may be an exception, but of this I 
cannot be sure without further observations. 


‘Simon Ryan, the Peterite,’ by Augustus Jessopp (Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin), isaclever book in its way, but one 
wonders why it was written, and why anyone should pay a 
shilling for it. It is a wild and utterly out-of-the-way 
story, with strong character-painting in it, and a properly 
— te ee ee 

s entirely original in its printing. The paper is a kind 
‘vel , and the text runs like a trickle of 
‘Broad meadow of margin pretty 
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‘Love triumphant over death” was Wreford's cloning 
Une af hia touching little poem on the moritioe of Christ. 
hut he stated a general truth. Bverywhere and throughou ( 
ail time, Love triumphs over death, We never raw this 
better worked out than in one of Thomas Bailey Aldrich's 
thoughtful poems »— 


There dwells one bright immartal an the earth, 
Not known of di men, ‘They who know her not 
Go henee forgotton from the house of life, 
Sone of oblivion, 
To her once came 
‘That awful shape which some men hold in dread, 
And she with stewdiast eyes regarded him, 
With heavenly eyes hall sarrowful, and then 
Smiled, and passed by. ‘And who art thou,’ he cried, 
That lookest on me and art not appalled, 
That soem'st so fragile, yet deflest Death | 
Not thus do mortals face me! Who art thou“ 


Nut she no anewer mate: silent she stood, 
Awhile in holy meditation stood, 


And then moved on t the enamoured air, 
Silent, with luminous, brows — 
‘Time's sister, daughter of Rtornity. 


Death's desthlows enemy, whom men name Lave. 


— err 
THE LOST ATLANTIS, 


Under the title of ‘Life from the Lost Atlantis,’ Mr. St. 
George Mivart qmtribates « suggestive article to the May 
fumber of the ‘ Partnightly Review.” Hitherto, arguments in 
farwar of the former existences af & great cuntinent between 
Amero and Europe have been loft to the oooultist and idealist 


the scientints of the day for the mowt part ignoring the subject 
Mr. St, George Mivart telle bie story-in 6 clear and simple 
Christopher Columbus, 


way. On the discovery of America by 


eoantry was the 
having & pointed 
long, loome black and white hair, 1 
‘ wherein are the nipples, The 
afatvinical structure wan 
hundred and fifty years 
an 
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A NIGHT IN A HAUNTED HOUSE 


By oun Serena Rerersenrariye. 


The house is haunted, hecause ever y maya it is, I 
to be haunted, beenuse it looks just the sort of pl 100 for o) 
When ! my every body I exclude the people in the tewhh 
hood, They don't believe a bit in the story ; but then, » 
do they know about ghosts ? 
Silverton Abbey Lam speaking of. The late tenant 
hall rolling in a letter to the ‘Standard.’ He is credited 
being « bold man, he says, who has faced death more than o 
without turning a hair, but the Abbey ghost was too nue) 
him and his family. Be ant up night after night and trie! ) 
shoot it, but it kept out of reach of his lead, tantalising bly 
with eerie footatepa in the corridor outside hia room, with open 
ing his door unnecewmarily with clatter and rattle, anil cco 
ally with blood-eurdling dcreeches ; and turned it particule 
Attention to frightening his servants out of the house. Thee 
effectually did, and if it failed to carry out the purpose in wy 
individual case by means of unhallowed sounds, it just showed 
itwelf, in the form of a black and beetle-browed dame with» 
very sinister expression, and the thing was done. The gallu 
ocoupier disposed of his furniture by public sale and fel 
with his family to other climes, leaving the triumphant ghow is 
full possession. He is paying £200 4 your rent, and will yell 
let the place, ghont and all, for 450 a year for the remainder d 
his tease. Te made a handsome offer to all and sundry, wing 
in good faith, to hold open house for them, and the offer wa 
taken advantage of by several parties of inquisitive a 
sensation- seeking folk (1 went on business myself, and loave my 
companions to explain the motives that prompted them), ab, 
peated delightfully creepy nights in the uncanny mansion, Met 
of them took revolvers and some of them left empty bottles, bu 
very fow saw or heard anything out of the common. Te 
valiant young men who paid a Saturday to Monday visit hea! 
footeteps the first night and the second night the sound of son 
thing heavy being dragged along the corridor on the first how, 
ending ap with a erash and bang in the opposite bedroom to 
the One they oceupied. The corridor, by the way, kun 
‘throagh the centre of the building from end to end, with eight 
or nine bedroom on each side. <A local gentleman told ime thot 
with a frie nd he had spent a very lively night on the premio, 
wing! ra they were etartled by en crash as if the shutters 
N window were being rent asunder, and they hel 
been in their room—called the haunted room becaw 
a governess used to ace the beetle-browed luly 
ore was a noise as if the window fastener was suddely 
mok, and then ureat bangs against the window whid 7 
broken the glass but didn't, and finally o mee 7 
through the building, ochoing in the anne 
all was atill as doath. The narrator, ab | 
oughly enjoyed this experience, pul the 
g blow from outside on the shutter, 


ohe 


— — 


t bedroom window with a long stick, aol 
— 5 1 
rikin's vooal organ exercised through the keyhole 
reat efforts, 1 may mention, appear to hove 
ure practical jokers, and watchers have lain 
as, catchin „ nothing but colds. 
} couple of miles out of a county town 
1 at home, T ehwerfully fell in with the 
spend a night with the gha. 
li tation the first thing that met cur 
board of a neighbouring trademm 
un aw little boy wddrowed bir” 
mt think much of portents sel 
My Companions were visibly, 1. 
ered wince whether | ought 
eal moet imponsible to yt , 
HL they got into tho hug. 


howled 
Ores 


* 


4) 
. 


ty wood follow,’ who, it was thoughe by the others, 
a om ©] them in spirits which indeed he did, but I 
y po J with the practice of screwing up courage by 

podiont, and left him and his flask severely alone. 
Jue of this Dateh sort of pluck was notably mani- 
vn, t. wee what sort of sound-effect might be per’ 
id round the giant tap of the scullery pump, and 
rs mh 6 most appalling shriek, as of an anquished seul 
„ hic! filled the empty chambers of the deserted 
aan ome echoes, and lightened the complexion of 


ir party by several shades. 
De l “oe into the Abbey before we lave reached 


ancient gardener, a ruddy, slow-motioned 
permanent wink in one eye and a twinkle of 
eived us friendlily, and laughed hilariously at the 
lle must tell the truth, he must, and ghosts 
ree and never believed on, Nor for that matter 
budy in them parta. If his opinion was axed, it 
imagination, and the rest was tricks. The people 
nu Lit was jokers from the town who caused the 
and the town said it was the village; for his part, he 
ma like as not the town, but didn't bother his head 
any way. If liberal-minded gents (here there was « 
unk in one af his pockets) found any satisfaction in 
own there, all he could say was he'd do hia best for 
ot, and he hoped we'd have « good night, that he 
Me had thought it necessary to warn the last party that 
paw one of them white cows in the paddock looking over 
0 , th y needn't go home and say they seed a ghost, 
—— it pleased them to do so, vor yit think they 
pho ) when the old cow with bronkitia took to cough ; 
jowed what was what, he did, and gents like us was not 
all inte ne errors of that sort, 
lop to deseribe the Abbey in any detail,as that would 
It ia a sort of glorified barn, long, narrow, and 
l by trees, partly clad with ivy, which half 
a the windows and harbours a swarm of birds ; and 
vi war the public road, I should think it has close on 
mi, ranged on each side of a corridor which runs along 
pend to end on the ground floor, and another on 
It is the corridor on the first floor that is said to 
d, aud the room opening into it in which the old 
eposited us for the night was the one where the 
was Visited by the dame of the beetling brows. 
% camp bedsteads side by side, a big bedstead, 
et, and « little bedstead, reminding one 
e quarters of the Three Lears in the nursery 
two or three chairs. ‘True to his promise, the 
as comfortable as he could, He chopped wood 
a mck of it to keep us warm for the night, fetched 
r to w bh in on the morrow, and lent us a lantern 
More than this, with much terry chortling, he 
AO eral formidable weapons in the shape of a 
tehe ty n threshing flail, and a murderous-looking 
ha described as a awitchbill, consisting of a curved 
shed to u long wooden handle. My companions 
ul for these articles, and one of them never 
he haunted room without the switehbill tucked 
That! a 
ther ho would have spitted the ghost on it 
yppeared to him in the corridor, I cannot say. 
* 7 bad of the house, searching every hole 
trying every fastening of window and door. 
ho ia nothing if not thorough, had brought 
un tacks, wax, and IT know not what; but 
" doors and windows there were to stretch 
dl his mind and decided to leave the 
every burn we came across things to 
ry St Am and imaginings windows 


00 ö bled or groaned, floors 


= 
rf 
* 


doors that swung open 
ment es ivy boughs outside 
0 pss the empty corridors, 
wo were 8 
aun © rest 

Tt 2 — all 


16 


at things, | 
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to distinguish between these onl the venuine haunting sign, 
and they seem to have taken him at his word and zone out 
Visiting for the night, If they were anywhere near they were 
most provokingly quiet, Some village lade, who had got wind 
of our quest, annused themselves by boo-hooing in the road gut- 
side, and later on by making a racket on the fence, but that was 
the sole disturbance. Even the old cow in the pwideck did not 
cough. Finally the four of us retired wearie lly and disguated 
to the three eatup Hela, f 
soon fast asleep, dreaming of timorous ghoats 


up chimneys and being dragged therefrom by valorous hunters 


wrapped ourselves in the raya and were 
hiding themaclves 


by the taila of their winding-sheets, all covered with soot and 
very dishevelled, distoayed, and discredited, 

Inquiry in the village discloned no important fact whatever. 
Everybody laughed at the ides of the house being haunted. 
But this we learnt, and it may have some : that the 
village did not know of the alleged haunting until some time 
after the household had fled and the 
curious circumetance in face of the statement that not 


could be induced to stop in the —— 
host a fair chance, 


signifie 116 


auc tion 1 ak en place, a 
orvant 


I admit 
wive to such a 


Of course we didn't give the 
that. A single night was little enough time to 
jut anyone disposed to give proof of good faith could, 


guest. 
ecure the Albuy for a week or longer, and 


I doubt not, easily 
put the story to a better tent. 


OUR VITAL BODY AND ITS BIOMETRIC ENERGY. 
By Dr. Baravuc.* 


Modern science is setting forth on the conquest of the in- 
Tesla and Crookes have demonstrated the existence of 


visible. 
chaining vibra- 


unknown realins of being in our 
tions which pass unperceived through our organisms, into the 
Ronteen makes the 


Universe, by 


service of specially adjusted apparatus. 
photographic plate reveal the fact that the ultra-violet rays pass 
unimpeded through solid bodies. De Rochas demonstrates that 
‘exteriorised sensibility,’ 
identity of these rays 


constituted of 
possesses the same faculty. But the 
emanating from the sun, with those radiated from the human 
urn, 18 tauglit by Reichenbach under the term * odic rays,’ has 
yet to be re-discovered by our modern authorities. Meanwhile, 
Baraduc, now demonstrates that 
which constitutes the human 


the human double, 


another French scientist, Dr. 
this ‘exteriorised sensibility,’ 
double, and which De Rochas has shown to be self-luminous, 
consists of vitality, which carries attractive and repulsive ene ray, 
and which the operator receives from the Universal or Cosmic 
vitality, accumulates, condenses, tranamutes, and exteriorises 
as human and psychic vitality, and transfers to the subject, 
thus intensifying the vital tension of the latter, and permitting 
a portion of his vitality to be exteriorised in the form of his 
double. By the use of a bio-metre with recording dial, he las 
measured the fluctuations which occur in the operator and in 
the subject respectively, as regards the direction of the mediated 
currents, and shows coincidently that the former loses, while 
the latter gains, in vital intensity during such experiments. 

He demonstrates that man is related to the Universal by a 
dual process, by a permanent current of influx and efflux, or 
attraction and repulsion ; and as the efflux carries intelligence, 
. %, nental suggestion, with the transference of psychic vitality, 
which may also entail a temperamental and even ojanic modi- 
fication in the subject, it follows that the Universal vitality 
from which the efflux is primarily attracted or absorbed, or 
mediated, as influx, is also intelligent or conscious, Conse- 
quently, it follows that both vitality and intelligence are inherent 
in the Universal vitality, from which man’s vitality is mediated, 

But while man attracts and absorbs the Universal as a 
* common element,’ he radiates it in a dual form or mode, as 
vital force, and as psychic force, and the manner by which the 
disereting of this common element into a dual mode, or into 
two currents, vital and psychic, is accomplished within man's 
organism, as described by Dr. Baradue, which he defines as an 
involution into the chemico-sanguine nutrition, and * evolution’ 
therefrom through the dual nervous system into psychic force, 
reminds one of the teachings of a certain school of alchemists 
and will be interesting reading for students of that school, 
We man into four planes on functional centres, which 
oH an onerative ; gastric or instinctive, or automatic 

pe tie; and psychic, and shows that these 


arte, O8, Rue St. Andre des Arts, Pari, 
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are united and unified by the descending cerebrospinal and the 
ro-asconding ‘sympathetic and ganglionic nervous systems, x hich 
moet and interact in four interrebsting ganglionic ploxi (or 
converting relays) furnishing the necessary specialised vitality 
to these respective planes or functional centres in man's 
organist. 

Ho illustrates experimentally that sensibility (le., vitality), 
exteriorised from these four centres, or planes in man's organ- 
ian, carries qualities or properties aceorting to the respective 
centre from which it eranates, and produces distinctive effects 
em other sensitive: when broaght into relation (re-action) with 
them. 

By this process of distillation or sublimation within man's 
organism, vitality, which inflows into him as a commen or unified 
element, ix disereted into vital force and into paychic force, 
whieh are found to radiate generally from man’s right and left 
hand respectively. 

Kabhalists will notice the identity between these four planes 
or centres in man’s orgeniew unified by ea descending and ro- 
ascending cireuit of vitality, with the four planes of Assiah, 
Votewrsh, Briah, and Atailoth, which are constituted by the 
* River of Life,’ descending from Supernal Eden, which traverses 
and unites them, and which, flowing through man, divides in 
him inte four planes or branches or elements, 

Further, the identity will be observed of this process in the 
microcosm, with the life-process, or process of becoming, in the 
macrocosmic cireuit; in which the life-current deseends and 
reascends through four planes, dewing through self-conscious 
converting relays (Ce, selves) who constitute plexi, or links, 
by and through whom exch plane is inver-related in discreted 


Se alen does the fact that we find that the life-circuit in 
the mier, tlows between the two poles which, representing 
thought and love within separate selves, illustrate the same law 

it urs in the nrscrocosmic eireuit which flows 
between the two poles, positive and negative, or masculine and 
feminine of the dual selves who are divided in space (higher 
and lower selves). This microcoamic — — 
proceeding and returning, thruugh the four planes of being is 
reprewented, it will be seen, im the microcosm by the flux of th 
blood or vehicle of vitality, which proceeds from the heart o 
centre to the circumference of the r ar 
k again to the centre, mediating vi to and 
the units or cells in ite course. 
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ALLEGED APPARITIONS OF THE PRINCIPLE 0; Ey 


may be 


The readers of * Liar’ interested with an 
aceount of the alleged appearance of the vil On le, 
| have already given as related by Dr. Bat lille; the ¢ porte, 
of Diana Vaughan will be familiar to the readers of *[), ‘ 
but this case ia taken from the author who styles Minne . 


Kostka. He, like Diana Vaughan and Margiotta, uus 
the ranks of Luciferian Freemasonry, ‘The 
necessarily condensed ; its interest to me is 
coincidence in main points with the 
appearance of the Evil One given elsewhere : especially y, 
mournful beauty of the apparition (whatever it was), the |) 
which emanated from the appearance, the aaduess and t hi 
nees of the voice, and the blue eyes, Hivory witness seems 
ticularly impressed with these blue eyes, which are certainly, 
the kind of eyes possessed by the Devil of popular imaging 
who is gifted with black hair and eyes, 

This account was given mo,“ Jean Kostka, ‘by 
Parisian occultist, who is now a devout Christian.’ 

The carriage which was taking us stopped in an obscun 
cross street. The time was about ten minutes past midnight 
& starry night, hot and oppressive. No police were 
one visible; houses and windows all closed ; 


account | five 


accounts of the a! 


BAY 8 


: 


silence was only relieved by the distant murmur of the grew 


city. Tb was with great regret that I had allowed myvelf to lk 
taken to this meeting, and then only with the montal reverrs 
tion that I would simply be a spectator of what might ovew 
Great things were hoped from the impression which this visit 
was likely to produce upon ne, My companion lay back in» 
corner of the carriage as if plunged in deep meditation. To me 
it seemed that a circle of iron pressed my head ; iny heart ww 
full of anguish, and my painfui feelings increased as we left 
behind us the lighted streets where human beings could bp 
seen. At last we arrived at our destination. Madame X. took 
my hand, and as we passed through a forbidding-looking dor, 
said but these words : ‘I hope that he will come.” 
he room we entered, which was on the third storey, we 
— — Tt was all draped in red, with no other 
: 5 i 1 where silent persons, male and female, 
W in profound meditation ; an empty armchair n 
ns * triangular altar in the middle ; on the altars 
Mien and a small loaf of rye bread ; it had the look of 
some secret rite. From the ceiling above the 
ung a canopy of black velvet sprinkled wih 
an N back with silver cords. There was i, 
ht but tha a single taper on u little table of black 
the room was full of deep shadows, and the 
A young Woman came up and led w 
slightly to us and exchanging a for 
s with my companion. 
—— voice, a voice both exquisite in tone 
* ‘the Litanies of Satan, which | 
read them in Charles Bandelaire's 
1 T heard such music, made up of 
— ir, and of piercing tenderness, 
nh my ear that this strange muse 
77 oe the voice sang the refrain 
1 0 


* lere a 
ap 


"every head wa 


ge! 
o from all breasts, un though 


ounded like a sob, a mau 
eared before she altar. The 
2 A liquid, the wom 
tal doubt loss, silver. 
imit ted them | 


hie tly in i 


about > Wh 


and the deep 


| 


| 
. 
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Writ, I dare not affirm that this extraordinary young 
? neifer. But in any case I cannot believe it wits n 
hoi „ for when at different timos he raised his hand it 

‘Transparent, and | could see through it the hangings 
1 ip, Standing up un | was, with my face 
N ward altar, Lahould have seen anyone who entered, 
0 en tho man and woman enter, raising the portiére, 
pared the liquid and the bread on the table, The 
jee which had chanted the litanies now sang the 
ous pare dy of the doro Te. OF this, all T remember 
swhich remain ineffaceably graven in my memory.* 
ops of the platform and advanced towards the altar. 
r went out. The apparition itself lighted np 
mu, anid sought me out in my hitherto dark corner, 
row Achair to me and let myself sink into it, for I 
¥ ill at ease standing amidst a whole group of kneel- 
ippers. I Waun alao a lens conspicuous figure when 


side of the mysterious personage stood the man 
of whom I have previously spoken. The man 
joo, the woman arrany sd the pieces of broken bread 
6. Then they lifted these ‘ elements to the level 
e The apparition stretched forth its hands, and 
monthe bread and wine. Rach of the congregation 
iron hed the altar, knelt, and drank from the cup, after 
oived and eaten the bread blessed () by the Vision. 
bled his head about me, and this was most for- 
should not have known what to do had I been 
ow the example of the others. 
1 this strange communion had been partaken of, the 
min inthe purple robe [dalmatique] directed his steps 
the armehair and again took up his place there. As 
was seated, the congregation stood up, and he began to 
pice seemed as though it came from a great 
lant and impersonal did it sound. Whilst he 
elt full of astonishment and of n kind of terror. I did 
mtand what he said. He spoke in some Oriental 
* was afterwards told was Syria, and that one 
in before one could understand the meaning 


lence sobbed, and the mysterious orator was 
dand sad. His brow seemed clouded by painful 
is large blue eyes were misty, though a lurid 
u them. Having finished speaking, he gave a 
y burst forth and filled the room, One would 
light of angels was passing by and singing. 
© singing ceased, which was very soon, the 
with a long and loud Hosannah! At that 
mn who had brought me asked if I wished to 
oulais bt re adiis & I obédience.) At that 
yes of the apparition were turned full upon 
d not have struck me more sharply or 
the courage to shake my head. I noticed 
„ and T slipped from my chair on to the 
ling I instinctively murmured an * Ave 
When I came to myself 1 saw nothing in 
person had disappeared except my companion, 
The armehnir was empty; the 
the solitary taper was burning on the 
ries, the dais, showed me that the 
an hallucination, My companion 
me; begwed me to say nothing of 
Jon our way back. left her 
and I reached my own house, 
ewlily understand.’ 

at second hand, 


oon 
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A NEW THEOSOPHICAL MONTHLY.* 


. 8 

‘The Theosophic Isis’ in the name of « new Theosophical 
wonthly magazine published in London, the fifth number of 
which is to hand. 


of the Judge faction or section, and Isis in represented on the 


The new magazine is issued in the interests 


cover, sitting on a Sphinx, anil very much unveiled indeed, 

In The Tree and Ite Leaves,’ Mr. II. A. W. Coryn, the 
editor, says of Mr. Judge's death : We are enabled, for certain 
readonk, to accept that death as the shining and triumphant 
signal of success, and in no way as the Appearance of A yap in 
the front of ite ranks.’ 
of * Jaspor Niemand’ in the next article, Thoughts on Centres,’ 
that, ‘If we suppose the case of a centre established \y Adepts, 


Hardly Jess encouramning is the assertion 


with the agsistance und consent of certain men, for the object 
of helping the race, we may at once see that, if the men who 
composed it once begin to generate di cord there, the Adepts 
have in time no choice but to withdraw their aid,’ 

In Mind and Brain,’ .“ 
pineal gland, a hard little body about the size of a pea whieh is 
found at the back of the brain, and to which physiologista have 
Madame Blavataky revived the 


expatiates on the function of the 


nat aasigned any function. 
ancient notion that it is the ‘seat of the soul,’ or rather of 
spirituality. The ‘eye of Siva,’ or ‘third eye,’ which was 
situated in the forehead, secording to Theosophy, was connected 
with the pineal gland, which served it as « kind of brain. When 
man became wicked and lost his clairvoyant power and his 
spirituality, the third eye atrophied, and the pineal yland * was 
drawn into the prain'—took a back seat, as it were, It would 
seem that in the development of the pineal gland Theosophists 
have a Huge for estimating each other's spiritual progress, for 
Madame Blavatsky is quoted by the writer of the article as 
aaying : 

It would seem a natural corollary to this that if the 
development of the pineal gland inay be considered to be an 
index to the astral capacities and spiritual proclivities of any 
man, there will be a corresponding development of that part 
of the cranium, or an increase in the size of the pineal gland 
at the expense of the posterior part of the cerebral 
hemispheres. 

‘Finding the Self,’ by Herbert Coryn, is one of those 
religio-metaphysical dissertations with which students of 
Theosophy are tolerably familiar, We are told that, When a 
universe is to come into being, Chaos, primordial substance, 
passive ideativity, personalised as the“ Mother,“ is energised 
by Light, actively conscious formativity, personalised as the 
„Father. It is from such premises as this that the true 
Theosophist, by the use of * personalised ' abstractions, such as 
the Logos, Fohat, Krishna, &c., arrives at a knowledge of 
‘Self,’ and learns how to * tind it. 

In The Law of Cycles,’ by S. (. P. C., it is shown that if 
the number of years in the various Hindu * Yugas’ be divided 
by the number of years in a ‘ precessional year’ (25,920), the 
result is a whole number being twenty for the Kali Yuga, 
forty for the Dwapara Yuga, sixty for the Treta Yuga, and 
eighty for the Krita or Satya Yuga. If our astronomers are 
right in assigning 25,920 years to a complete equinoxial pre- 
cession, the fact that the Hindu Yugas are exact multiples of 
that number seems to prove that the ancient Hindus know 


their astronomy ! 

In an article on The Theosophical Society,’ Israel Mendola 
speaks of ‘split and dissension’ with a light heart. Who of 
vou, he asks, but has felt a deeper, if yrimmer peace and fixity 
and strength?’ We always thought there was something un- 
usual about Theosophical peacefulness; it must bo its 
grünes.“ 

The last article is by L'. G. T., and deals with ' Corre- 
spondences.’ The writer says that Patanjali’s maxim applies 
here: By munen ni his mind upon minute, concealed, or 
distant objects in every department of Nature, the aseetic acquires 
thorough knoreledge concerning Hie. 

* indeed, would be be ‘a royal road to learning.’ But, 
1 
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{TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications from JL, R. C., Vir, Seriba, and others are 
n on 


rily held over for want of space. 

uno Dierievnries.’~We have received a con- 
of replies to the letter of ‘Icarus,’ whieh 

woe a Licut.’ We shall make a selec- 

publication in our next issue. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 


The fifth part of Mr. Gladstone's Future Life Articles, 
in the ‘North American Review, deals with Man's Con- 


reverential agnosticism. 
us plainly that a principal part’ of the limited service ’ 
versy a variety of 


which have no title to a 


1 1 ** 
— — ver 
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that agree with the notion of that revel: tion: applyir 

to Christians ), He will also judge the portion of way 
outside the special covenant, according to the lay of 
written in their hearts, and according as they bee ols 
or disobeyed that law.“ And then he adds ; Lt uy, 8 
fore, wholly disembarrass ourselves from the idea that the 
who have not been supplied with the means of Curia 
combat will be judged according to the 
Christian law.’ 
examination ! 


Nhat 


standard at 
That is rather finely put: 
‘Supplied with the 


combat is a telling literary phrase, but what can it mea, 
The poor people of Matabeleland are, of course, with 


‘the means of Christian combat’ 
as they have been able to get hold of powder and shot 


but what of the poor people of Shoreditch and St. George's 


in-the-East? And, beginning with these, 
grade after grade, through only London society, 


until we arrive at the signal examples of 


sweep off, with answerable Maxims, ‘the portion of man 


kind outside the special covenant’? It really is ven 
perplexing. 
Second ; as to eternity. Mr. Gladstone will not have 


it that this is necessarily a prolongation of time continue! 


without any limit. He prefers to associate it 
rather than the infinite —a notable suggestion! 

The third ‘assumption’ has very much hidden in its 
repudiation. 
says Mr, Gladstone, ‘and her lessons cannot be shut cut 


except by the method, at once stupid and audacious, of 


refusing to think.’ And nature points to ‘punishment 
which, in the language of Butler, arrive by way of natural 
consequence "; —again a thought fruitful in many ways. 
Fourth: while recognising that the ordinary teaching 
of Christians has included the idea that only the minority 
will be saved, Mr. Gladstone thinks it desirable to suggest 
doubts. It is true that Jesus is responsible for the state 
ment that the gate of salvation is strait and the way 
narrow, and that they are few who find it; 


while the gate 


and way of destruction are broad and easy, and found by 


—— But this saying and similar sayings have about 


and it is at least 


— local colour; 
hen asked Are the sre few that be 


id, ‘Strive you to enter in.“ ‘In any 
says N pe, ‘we are bound to have reganl 
ern td our Lord’s teaching ; and, in this 
cause He so frequently deals, not with 
urrent life, but, ee professo, with the 

n destinies. In all His teachings, by 
e look in vain for any revelation of 
yf the accepted and the lost.“ How 
§{ Tt does not seem to occur to 
is anything to which we cw 
„something he calls a ‘ Revela 


h of the Creed basket, and the 
the when we come to the en! 
by doctrine of the resurrection 
ladstone somehow clings —a, 
dom the Incarnation'—s 
un. Mr. Gladstone 
tence of the soul apart 
pst pagans, Happy 
ut that death dissolvel 
1 the soul; and that 

| oo Happy Pa 


of transition 


ht 


but will it ha, 
means of Christi, 


(except, indoed, in so fa 


and going on, 
what ar 
we to say of the army of London clerks, and on and o 
‘ professing 
Christians Who conduct our raids, extend our Empire, onl 


‘with won 
which etymologically and by use signify the indefinite 


* Nature herself is our premonitory teacher, 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, f. f. S., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Tho publication of a new edition of Dr, Alfred Russe} 
Wallace's notable book on ' Miracles and Modern Spirit- 
en has heen already announced by us. We return to 
„ now for the purpose of drawing special attention to the 
important additions to the book in this edition. The 

part of these consists of two chapters on Appari. 

tious and Phantasms :—‘ Are there objective apparitions |’ 

and Wat are phantasms, and why do they appear?’ 

from The Arena.’ Dr. Wallace apparently 

permits to himself the pardonable luxury of a kind of 

philosophical contempt for the theory or theories of 

the Sadducees, with their strained appeals to telepathy; 

and on this point the 

following significant re- 
wark is made :— 

The chief difference of 
opinion now seems to be, 
whether all the facts can 
be explained as primarily 
due to telepathic impres- 
sions from a living agent 
=A view maintained by 
Mr. Podmore—or whether 
the spirits of the dead are 
in some cases the agents, 
Mr. Myersthinks may be 
the case? But in order to 
give this telepathic theory 
een a show of proba- 
bility, it is necessary to 
oxlude or to explain away 
number of the most in- 
teresting and suggestive 
fiets collected by the 
Seiety, and also to 


heave out of consideration 
whole classes of phe 
fomena which are alto- 
pd at variance with 
the hypothesis adopted. 
‘This isa rather hard 
well-deserved. 
3 indeed, im- 
indebted to 
he Psychical Research 
dee having pre- 
the evidence in 
3 that the 
mn be interpreted 


ALFRED RUSSEL WA 
(From a photograph by Sims, West Brompton.) 


some of the principal collectors of the evidence 
xplain away a number of the most interesting 
facts collected by the Society’? Dr. Wallace 
2 objectivity (‘a term that does not necessarily 
. . y’) of apparitions. As to the action of ‘ the 
elt in the production of phantasms, he says 
explanation any real explanation, or any- 

iggle of words which creates more ditli- 
‘The conception of such a double 
2a second-self, which in most cases 
en 
have means of acquiring knowledge 
to exhibit all the character- 
iduaslity with u different character from 

nce} nore ponderously ditticult, more 
Pads, seorld, composed of 
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beings who have lived, and learned, and suffered on earth, and 
whose ental nature still subsists after its separation from the 
earthly body. We shall find, too, that thia latter theory 
explains all the facts simply and directly, that it is in accord- 
ance with all the evidence, and that in an overwhelming 
majority of cases it is the explanation given by the communice 
ting intelligences themselves. Oa the ‘second--self" theory, 
we have to sappose that this recondite but worser half of 
ourselves, while possessing some knowlodge wo havo not, does 
not know that it is part of us, or. if it knows, ix a por- 
sistent liar, for in most cases it adopts a distinct 
and persists in speaking of us, its better half, in the third 
person, 

We commend that bit of plain English to the ingenious 
gentlemen of the Psychical Research Society. 

But the brief Preface 
to this edition deserves 


name, 


special mention. It pre- 
sents our old friend in 
the old light, — 


simple, lucid, 


clear 

sincere, 
courageous. Overt wenty 
eventfulandsifting years 
have passed since the 
first of these Essays was 
written; but nothing has 
shaken the old 
or disturbed the old 
faith: 


the good soldieravowing 


ground 
and now here is 


once more his allegiance, 
and teaching his scienti- 
fic brethren this greatly- 
) needed lesson 2— 

Tt was about the year 
1843 that I first became 
interested in psychical 
phenomena, owing to the 
violent then 
yoing on as to the reality 
of the 
operations performed on 


discussion 
painless surgical 


patients in the mesmerte 
trance by Dr. Elliotson 
and other English sur- 
The greatest sur- 
gical and  physioluical 
authorities of the day 
declared that the patients 
were either imposters or 
persons naturally insen- 
sible to pain; the opera- 


eos. 


ting were a 
cused of their 
patients; and Dr. Elliot- 
described as 
‘polluting the temple 
of science.’ The Medico- 
Chirurgical Society op- 
posed the reading of a paper describing an amputation ducing 
the magnetic trance, while Dr. Elliotson himself was ejected 
from his professorship in the University of London. It was at 
this time generally believed that all the now well-known phe- 
nomena of hypnotism were the result of tmposture. 

It so happened that in the year 1844 1 heard au able lecture 
on mesmerism by Mr. Spencer Hall, and the lecturer assured 
his audience that most healthy persons could mesmerise some 
of their friends and reproduce many of the phenomena he had 
shown on the platform. This led me to try for myself, and | 
soon found that I could mesmerise with varying degrees of 
success, and before long I succeeded in producing in my own 
room, either alone with my patient or in the presence of friends, 
most of the usual phenomena, Partial or complete catalopsay, 
paralysis of the motor nerves in certain directions, or of any 

sense, every kind of delusion produced by suggestion, 
insensibility to pain, and community of sensation with myself 
when at u considerable distance from the pitiont, were all 


Surgeons 
bribing 


son was 
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demonstrated, in such a number of patients and under such ‘PAPUS’ ON PALMISTRY.* 
varied conditions, as to satisfy me of the gonuineness of the af — 
1 thus learnt my first great lesson in the inquiry *Papus, in other words, Dr, Gérard Encausse, a well-jy, 

into these obscure Hel Is of knowledge, never to accept the dis- French occultist, displays in the volume before us, * Pp 8 
belie? of great men, or their accusations of imposture or of Bléments de Chiromancie, his happy faculty of clear ehen, 
imbecitity, as of any weicht when opposed to the repeated in unusual thing in Occultism. He divides Paliwistry;,, 
observation of facts by other mon admittedly sane and honest. hree branches: Chironomy, or the art of telling the chat, 
The whole history of science shows us that, whenever the from the configuration of the hand; Chiromancy, or the ay, 
educated and scientific wen of any age have denied the facts of divining the destiny of the owner of the hand, throug) the 
other investigators on pr grounds of absundity or impossi- mystical correspondence between its lines, * mounds,’ &, wy) 


bility, the deniers have always been wrong. qualities of the planets that govern those parts of our auen 
and Chirosophy, or the philosophy of Palmistry which ayy. 


Dr. Wallace sees in the derided facts of Spiritualism a thesises the two former divisions. 
similar instance of scientitic obscurantism, and he predicts *Papus * aceepts the ancient idea, which he thinks is fally 
for it a similar discomfitare, He finds the explanation of corroborated by the experiments of De Rochas aud others, thay 


the ‘astral’ body is th 


scientific repagnance to : 
- N formative agency for th 
Spiritualism in the svep- 3 
tial of 8 tor visible case of flesh in 
“52 8 * which we are in the habit 
as spiritual existences of going about. This astra 
are concerned. But the body acts on genoral prin- 
belief of the uneducated ciples, tending to produce 
and unscientific multi- one type of human being, 
tude has rested on a but individual deviations 


from that type always 
vecur, the result. of differ. 


fed. 8 ouces in the soul or 

- 5 ° spirit, the permanent eu. 
en which bes no tity which inhabits sue: 
cessive astral and fleshly 


| fore- 
| gone copelusions, but bodies, and which is en 
and, 


dowed with the Divine 
which we would attribute of free-will, and 
the constantly opposes the 
conventionalities of Type, 
and the tyranny of En- 
vironment. ‘Papus' shows 


1 


i? 
ri 


ef 
1 


is most that the usual nomen: 
which best ex- clature, the line of the 
plains the whole series of head,’ ‘the line of the 


heart,’ and so on, ar 
derived from the attr. 
butes of the planets, and 
are not to be understood 
in the ordinary convers- 
tional sense. ‘The line 
of life,’ for example, does 
not show by its length the 
’ allotted term of life of its 
owner, but indicates ‘the 
age of the character — 
the progress which the 
spiritual entity has accom: 
plished. 

*Papus’ is the only 
palinist we have ever 
heard of who has at 
tempted to verify the de- 
ductions of his science 
by observations in the 
hospital and cdlead-honse, 
He there found onlyabout 
‘dicta of Palmistry right. This does not 

ut the genuine character of Chiromaney, 
th er are n great number of contlict- 
to be always taken into account, 
(the abdominal, pectoral, and cranial 
te the great divisions of body, 
nu body, soul, and spirit), 
@ body n Similar typical division 
‘of the person being bared w 
al even a little finger. lt is 
mente de Chiromancie’ 
lers mont, for, if we are 
Hof food for reflection. 
y the tent greatly 


* 
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771 
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WR. ERNEST HART AND HYPNOTISM.* 
(Continued from page 236.) 
Mons. Delbonut says that the doctors play 4 comedy in three 


to Hypnotism. In the first act they deelare it to 
3 4 the second they ery out that it is dangerous 5 


* 
only in the chapter entitled * Hypnotism and Humbug,’ 
4 the book, we find Hypnotism and Mesmerism 
ieee as ‘imposture.’ We are told, for instance, that 
e whole self-styled animal magnotisers can be dismissed as 
r ious impostors : either dupes or aceom- 


no alternative term.“ Dr. Luys, chief of the 


hole of these phenomena in all of these patients and 
b as might have been expected, frauds, impostures, 
lation.’ It can hardly be denied that Mr. Hart plays 
Fact of his comedy with great spirit. 
ond act—that Hypnotism is dangerous—necessitates 
1 of the reality of the phenomena, the acknowledy- 
on 15 that they are u all humbug. In the regular 
1 ce of the comedy this implies a change of opinion 
e acts ; but, as we have said, Mr. Hart plays all three 
once, and this is how he speaks of the thing which at the 
he calls imposture and humbug : ‘I found that I 
ce it (the artificial sleep) easily and frequently by 
what were then called mesmeric passes, with the 
by desiring the patient to look fixedly at my eyes; 
following the directions of Elliotson and of his 
esmer, I at the same time exercised my will, and 
8 patients whom I mesmerised to sleep. . . . I 
int a long series of what might sound like strange 
Y various experiences. They were enough to ahow 
ition induced partook of the character, sometimes 
ry sleep, sometimes of cataleptic trance, sometimes of 
nambulism.’ 
of the hypnotised subject, he says :— 
be made to believe himself « cat, a dog, a lion. a 
[to get accordingly, so far as a human machine can act. 
consciousness of impressions conveyed by the 
mon sensation or of special sense has been 
skin may be pierced with needles and he will 
tard or Salt or assafcetida may be placed on his 


he operator pleases to name, . . . The 
ce sentiments of anger, nay, even violent and 
der, affection, or grief at will by verbal 
. To produce these effects there is no 
ed on the part of the hypnotiser ; there is no 
in this matter resident in him; anyone can 
veryone can hypnotise if he is patient enough, 
ally intelligent or ignorantly fanatic.’ 
ing to find that in saying that anyone and every 
tise Mr. Hurt seems to feel that he has said too 
the very next page we read: ‘The number of 
system is in the unstable condition 
able to hypnotic influence (is) happily so 
J method of aniwsthosia it is unavailable, 
mical action of chloroform and other 
same holds good of Hypnotism as an 
o far less certain, far more troublesome, 
of a lication, and much more likely 
pium or sulphonal, or any other of a 
lways at hand, are cheap, easily 
y circumstances, innocuous when 
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that the hypnotic condition is u real and admitted clinical fact ' ; 
It may be well for me to repeat here that I do not deny the 
physical facts of Hypnotism and its heteronyms.’ 

Having acknowledged the reality of Hypnotism and ‘i 
heteronyms,' what does Mr. Hart say about its dangers ? flere 
a disappointme nt awaits the reader. Mr. Hart does not par 
Licularise the dangers or cite cases ; he merely quotes the opinion 
of a few other opponents of Hypnotism, to the effect that 
Hypnotism might be used for bad purposes, and that it is 
injurious to the mind of the subject, and then expresses his 
own opinion thus :— 

‘Since no evident advantage has during forty years of exten- 
sive, pati ent, and elaborate trial and research been obtainable 
by the hundreds of physicians and physiologists who have 
devoted themselves to the study of the question, it is therefore 
justifiable to conclude that the practice of Hypnotism, 
Mesmerisin, Electro-biology, and so-called Animal Magnetism, 
being almost invariably useless and often dangerous, even in the 
hands of the most highly skilled, careful, and conscientious 
physicians, is a practice which oaght to be forbidden to the 
unqualified.’ 

Well, our readers hardly need to be reminded that, as 
matter of fact, during the last, not merely forty, but one 
hundred years, the whole wedical profession, with 
here and there a rare exception, has obstinately re- 
fused to examine into Mesmerism, Hypnotism, or kindred 
subjects, and has, until very recent times, boycotted and perse- 
cuted in every possible way the handful of medical men who 
have done so. Moreover, the few members of the medical 
profession who have candidly examined the pretensions of the 
mesmerisers—Elliotson, Ashburner, Esdaile, and some others 
—unanimously give the most unqualified testimony to its abso- 
lute harmlessness and marvellous curative powers. Truly, the 
practice of Mesmerism should be forbidden to the unqualified ' ; 
but who are the unqualified? Not those who are unqualified 
to blister and bleed, but those who are unqualified to mesmnerise ; 
and among these the vast majority of medical inen are certainly 
included at present, for they know nothing, and will learn 
nothing, about it. Among the ‘unqualified Mr. Hart himself 
apparently finds his proper place, for he is at pains to demon- 
strate in his book that he cannot mesmerise harmlessly. Every 
writer on Mesmerism describes certain accidents which are 
liable to occur to the subject when the operator is ignorant or 
inexperienced ; now, Mr. Hart, in the work before us, describes 
two instances in which accidents of this kind occurred to him- 
self—the only two personal experiences which he does describe ; 
he gives them, apparently, to prove the danger of Hypnotism, 
‘even in the hands of the most highly skilled, careful, and 
conscientious physician,’ but we confidently assert that no 
experienced mesmeriser could read the narrative of these acct- 
dents without concluding that Mr. Hart, by his own showing, 
is quite unqualified to practise Mesmerism, for they are just such 
accidents as the neophite is warned against. 

Upon what grounds, then, does Mr. Hart venture to dog. 
matise about and against Hypnotism? Entirely on the strength 
of a theory which not only he does not prove, but which must 
strike all experienced mesmercisers as absurd, and which bears a 
curious analogy to the theory of suicide sometimes put forward 
by the police when they are baffled by a mysterious inurder. 
Mr. Hart maintains that all the phenomena of Hypnotism, 
Mesmerismn, * Electro-biology,’ Koe, are due to self-suggestion 
only; aus he puts it: The hypnotist counts for nothing in the 
inatter, except as an object inanimate or animate affecting the 
imagination of the subject, who is always self-hypnotised.' 
‘Tt is a common delusion that the mesmerist or the hypnotiser 
counts for anything in the experiment.“ Auto-hypnotism, no 
doubt, sometimes plays a part in the experiments, but how 
about the great bulk of the phenomena to which this explanation 
is patently inapplicable? Well, there is where the *impos- 
ture comes in. Anything that does not tally with his theory 
Mr. Hart puts down to the account of ‘humbug.’ It is now 
evident why Mr. Hart met with accidents he thinks that ‘the 
mesmeriser counts for nothing.“ What would happen were a 
driver to whip up his horses and then throw the reins on their 
necks, declaring that ‘the coxchman counts for nothing’! Aud 
what should we say to that driver if he thereupon claimed a 
monopoly of driving for drivers who drove as he did ! 

g But may not self-Hypnotism be harmless after all“ Cer- 
not, Mr. Hart, for ‘the confirmed and trained 
J ‘is a suaimed individual in mind and Lely, aud 
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ix likely at any time to be dangerous to himself and to society,” 
According to Mr. Hart, no one but a person suffering from some 
nervous malady can be hypnotised, and Hypnotism reduces the 
subject permanently to the condition of an automaton, These 
assertions are at Variance with the experience of all bond-fide 
Mesmerists, and of all Hypnotists, excupt those belonging to 
the now discredited Salpétridre school, Mesmerists know that 
mesmeriaw quickens the intelligence ; and all the best authori- 
ties on Hypnotism now say that strong healthy people are the 
best hypnotic subjects ; and they also say that hypnotic sugyes- 
tion is just as efficacious to strengthen the mind and will as it is 
to weaken them. It is the doctors themselves, and the doctors 
only, who, in their anxiety to identify Hypnotism with hysteria, 
and to prove it dangerous, have purposely, in many instances, 
reduced their subjects to the deplorable state which Mr. Hart 
would have his readers believe to be the natural consequence of 
Hypnotism in every case. 

Mr. Hart's book, however, has in two respects value for 
the student of psychology. It is an admirable instance of the 
power of self-suggestion ; for were not Mr. Hart self-hypnotised 
into the belief in hie own theory it is impossible to suppose that 
he would have failed to see how utterly inadequate that theory 
is to explain most of the phenomena of Mesmerism and 
Hypnotiam. It also shows the student of psychology how 
curiously content with their own ignorance those people become 
who pose as original investigators when, in reality, they are 
ging over old ground. Mr. Hart makes an excellent point 
against Dr. Luys, who, it seems, is in the habit of saying out 
loud before his subjects what the result will be of the experi- 
mont he is about to try; for Mr. Hart very justly suspects that 
the subject, although apparently unconscious, may possibly 
hear what is said, and act accordingly. This constitutes the 
‘hypnotic education’ which, according to the Nancy school. 
completely vitiates the conclasions of the Salpétriére ; but Mr. 
Hart calls it fraud. Now, fifty years ago Dr. Elliotson warned 
experimenters against giving the subject, even when in the 
dewpest sleep, the slightest hint of what was expected, by 
speaking in his presence ; not because he thought the subject 
would thereapon ‘cbent,’ but because, although the ordinary 
channels of sensation are then closed, the mesmerised subject, 
in some unexplained way, takes cogniaance of all that goes on 
pon ep very esence of Hypnotism being an irresistible 

we to act upon the suggestions thus sub-consciously 
weise. Most hypnotisers are now aware of this danger, and 
none of them would ever have fallen into it if they had not, in 


2 — * prejudice, refused to study the works of the 


-mexmetivers. Even the ‘showmen,’ whom the doctor 
affect to despise so much, could have taught them that les 


his subjects ; he tells his 
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laid himself so often and so naively open to the fy 

- 8. Nenn 

instance, When, alluding to the ophemeral nature of the. | 
Mine iy 


forms of ‘quackery,’ Mr. Hart tells his readers 'y 50 
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haste to be eured while tho faith or fashion lasix: a: uh 
they cease to cure, Mr. Hart does not seem to 60 1 Me, 
famous witticism of Broussais, JA de prendre « N 
ment pendant que il querit, refers primarily and Je Min ’ 
drugs (médicaments), and that the changing fashions of a | 
practice are infinitely more dangerous than those of 1d 1] 
For one person injured by the char) tans, 
thousands upon thousands have been killed by tho fache 
médicaments of the regular practitioners by antimony. , 
mercury, by blood-letting, and so on, just as they N 
at the present moment by the subcutancous injection a 
poisons and filth. All those things were believed to cure whi, | 
they were in the fashion, and the moment they went oy | 
fashion everybody wondered that so many people survived the 
use, No one, indeed, is louder in his abuse of a drug oy ol 
practice that has gone out of fashion than the medical ja. | 
himself, 

On one point at least, we tind ourselves in agreement yi) 
Mr. Hart. He declares that the public scems to enjoy hein, 
‘galled,’ and that ‘charlatans’ still abound in our midst, a 
think so, too ; but it ia probable that Mr, Hart would not quit 
agree with us in our idea of how that home truth should e 
applied. 


| 
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BURYING ALIVE. 


— f 


A correspondent asks the following questions. Cay | 
any of our readers furnish the information required l 

Can any of the recent writers on the dangers of ¢ ataleptic 
burial give reliable information on the following voints! | 
understand that a special mortuary chamber for the temporay 
reception of supposed corpses is maintained in some Gerinay 
town. If this be so, it would be of the highest interest to leary 
authoritatively, First: How long has this establishment heen 
in existence? Secondly : During this period how many corpses | 
have been under observation? Thirdly ; What percentage of 
resuseitations has been effected ? If official figures cannot le 
quoted, perhaps some of your readers can say to whom a letter 
might be addressed on the subject. W. 


“THE WORSHIP OF SATAN IN MODERN FRANCE." 


‘The Worship of Satan in Modern France’ purports to be 
es Mr. Arthur Lillie's Modern Mystics snl 


Magic,’ but it is, in fact, the samo pleasant and in. 
. work with a new preface and appearing under a 
Mr, Lillie tells us that since the period of its firs 


trange revelations have core from Fran 
‘ork on“ Modern Magic without a fairly 

1 be most incomplete.’ That may be quite 
ion upon Satanism is naturally, under the 
1 Timited in scope. Portions of tw 
illic, which appeared in the issues of Im 
and May LUth, 1895, are reproduced, aud there 

tations from the ‘Globe! and ‘ Daily Chronicle.’ 
| of the literature of Satanisin, the 


tut a ‘fairly full notice.’ Nor is it 
oes. Mons. Jules Bois is not n witners for 
m; his fantastic work on * Satanism aul 
“one roſoron o in n derisive footnote. 
ic not state that Mucharistio — 
„ 10 Lemm into the Palladian 


art of the ceremony 


May 20, 1896.) 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Me responsible Sor r expressed hy correspondents 
— * LA. what he does not agree with for the purpore of 
~ ohn a — that may elicit dixcussion, | 


Palladism. 


n. „Mr. Arthur Lillie’s article in Har“ of May 23rd 
is alt interesting contribution to the discussion of this subject ; 
hut he seems to be mistaken in identifying Palladism with the 
views Of Eliphas Lévi. The latter, in the context of the 

wages quoted by Mr, Lillie, repudinted Manichwism, 
that doctrine—that of the double divinity—was 
explicitly asserted by the modern restorer of the Palladium, 
Abert Pike, and is held by the ‘orthodox’ Palladists, Pro- 
fessor „in his book ‘Adriano Lemmi,“ published a 
ere Instruction of Albert Pike of July 14th, 1889, in which, 
ng ‘Satanism,’ he says (probably in English, but I 
lave to translate from the French) :— 

‘Lucifer is God, and, unhappily, Adonai [the God of Chris- 
fins) if o also. For the eternal Jaw is that there is no light 
without shadow, no beauty without ugliness, no white without 
‘Mack for the absolute is dual ; for the light requires darkness 

Sréflection, as the statue requires the pedestal, and the 


he analogie and universal dynamic, that which supports 
it which resists. Thus the universe is balanced by two 
ry forces which maintain it in equilibrium: the force 

ttracts and that which repels. These two forces exist 
„ in philosophy, and in religion. And the scientific 
[the divine dualisin is demonstrated by the phenomena 
writ: and by the universal law of sympathies and anti- 
It is, therefore, that the intelligent disciples of 
br, as afterwards the Gnostics, the Manichmeans, the 
have admitted, as the only logical metaphysical 
u the system of two divine principles combating 
ty, and one cannot be believed inferior to the other 


ctrine of Satanism, then, is a heresy ; and the true 
hilosophical religion is the belief in Lucifer, equal 
but Lucifer i is the God of Light and God of Good, 
- humanity against Adonai, God of Darkness and 
C. 272.) 

vity that the illustrious Mason had not studied the 
ich begins instead of ending its exposition with 
pposites,’ OC. Mt. 


The Luciferian Problem. 


6 writer to whom ‘Q. V.“ refers in his paper 
au XIXme Sidcle’ in your issue of the 16th 
. to expose ‘the shallowness of the 
some people, using the veil of occultism as a 


consider that . V.“ in the least makes out 
r ean I, though 1 have not overlooked his 

hysical questions, see that he at any time has 
ny adequate solution of the problems with 


if he would kindly take the trouble to 
nan! of last November to which he 
inference ut aH of the ‘aacardotat guidance’ 
» says ‘of course’ T mean? 
it; still, [did mean then, and 
say about the dangers of un- 
mn entering into what may be the 
ie, as the svper-natural one, 
bee to try to point out that the 
1 field for discovery, and 
e should consult 
ae This ed 


LIGHT. 
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destruction’; IT had no inclination to use guch strong words 
without due thought as to their applicability, 

The quality of the Christianity I endeavoured to exhibit has 
nothing in common with that demonstrated (so to speak) by Dr. 
Bataille, Miss Diana Vaughan, and Co, [have read their works, 
but as I have already in @ letter to aur“ sufficiently ex- 
pressed my abhorrence of them, and aa I have not since added 
to my information regarding them, I need say nothing further 
on this subject now. 

Medieval ecclesiastical bogies,’ whatever they may exactly 
be, find no place in my mind or in my writing, in the sense that 
they are * bogies.’ 

Neither can L consider that . V.'s' solution of the 
Luciferian problem is in the least adequate. It is phantastic 
and unsubstantial, It is quite true that cosmically speaking all 
is Light, and there is no Darkness de fuclo ; nevertheless we, as 
human beings, have practically to encounter night as well as 
day. Likewise —here I speak from the Catholic authority of 
the Sages of the Kast and of the Sages of the West, and how 
can I, as a mere individual, dispute such rational counsel ?—we 
are informed that evil is manifested in the form of evil spirits, 
or demons, us well as good is manifested in the form of good 
spirits or angels. 

It appears to me, following the teaching of wise men, that 
man can meet with either according as he is equipped for the 
encounter. 

„. V. justly points out in his concluding paragraph the 
danger of exalting the selfhood ; but, unfortunately, to my mind, 
he seems to think that the only ? ů Diable au XIXme Sitele ’ lies 
in this fact, and in some respects he is not far wrong, for in the 
exaltation of the selfhood lies not only the doctrine but the 
existence of Diabolism. With the concluding words of the same 
paragraph I disagree, it being assertion chietly and resting on 
an incomplete knowledge of the subject upon which he touches. 

Isanen bE STeIGER. 


Obession—Or What p 


Sim, —Some three months ago Mr. Taylor, of Welney, a 
gentleman quite unknown, called upon our medium, asking her 
if she could do anything for his wife, who had been ill two 
years, and confined to her bed for more than nine months, 
The entreaty was so pathetic that a refusal was impossible. 
According to promise, the medium and a lady friend went to 
Welney, some fourteen miles from Wisbech, and saw Mrs. 
Taylor, who was lying in bed, helpless and almost speechless. 
The sight which presented itself to the clairvoyant was a 
rematkable one, The medium and her friend exercised strong 
will power, which gave Mrs. Taylor much relief. They stayed 
some four or five hours, interviewing her friends and engaging in 
cheerful conversation, and gave instructions as to the steving of 
the room, the bed and the chamber linen. Up to this time Mrs. 
Taylor was under the treatment of a doctor, who had not been 
able to make out what was the nature of her complaint. She 
was told to discontinue taking his medicine, and leave off drink- 
ing all kinds of stimulants, and she was directed how to use her 
will power, The medium and her friend returned to Wis- 
bech. On the following day Mrs, Taylor passed through a 
strange experience. She refused all food, and for five hours 
her friends, including her husband, though exercising the 
strength of strong men and women, could scarcely control hor. 
At length she became calm, and from that time began to 
improve, both mentally and physically, A month ago, as Mes. 
Taylor was feeling much stronger, it was arranged that she should 
come to Wisbech, Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead kindly inviting her 
to stay at their house, She came in a bus. and was taken into 
the house on a mattress bed. During the month Mrs. White- 
head nursed her like a mother, taught her the beautiful 
truths of Spiritualism, and read its literature to her, 
and Mr. Whitehead (who is «a powerful mesmerist) max- 
netised her. The medium frequently visited her, Gaues 
or and she was introduced to a new world, The 
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turned te Wisbech om her way so Welnes, and ves § mark +: 
dey, she and Mr. Tupi © were ic the town doing + f 
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7 pm, experience meeting. — A. Vi 
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Society attached to cur mission. NM. 
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as in all others, knowing s+ they d 
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